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SPANISH GOVERNMENT HAD SOUGHT 
the Catholic hierarchy in Spain it 
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lerstand the 
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1}\ 
1 with unholy vehemence, and con 
defending the use of violen 
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head 


“Communist” 
1e military struck just in time 


nmunist revolution is repeated without an 1ota of 


the contention. 
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shi yuld 
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BROUN'S PAGE, WE ANNOUNCE WITH REGRET, 


longer appear in The Nation. Mr. Broun has 


neither resigned nor been droppc¢ 1; he has merely 
I H vn and have not been 
Vou fed to us: but from asional comments 


that they were substantially ex 


f last April 17 in which he attacked 


for i 1 policy of “fair play” which 

per of | ; for criticisms of the 
pP S ( t pla h as had been con- 
{ () {1 Garrison Villard and Maurice Wert 
| Mr. Bro rather cryptically invited 
] n to dispense with his services. We firmly de- 
\ | 1 Mr. Broun and his page, 
farmed for rselves and r other regular 

ly the right we unquestioningly gave t 

} KDI on t pinio Ihe trony of Mr. 
br val Vv that e and we saw eye to eye 
p l—as well as on most other major 

f 1 fr n believing that it 

te and that th position had a right to be 
} ittit n {1 to distress Mr. Broun. 
H ntribut his page ' th increasing reluctance and 
irregularity: and now he has left us. We wish him well, 
but » | future progress with some mis- 
givir pect that the spirit « f fair play may 
- t 1 plague him in the pages of the New 
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-and both of them outside” 
two governmental agencies—the Labor Board a: 


this case unions- 


Federal District Court in Pennsylvania 


The sequence of events is somewhat as foll 


i _—o. i 


company, which manufactures electrical wire, cal 


other electrical products, and which employs ab 
men in its plant at Ambridge, Pennsylvania, ha 
May of this year refused to recognize any outsid 
During April and May a C. I. O. union cond 
ntensive organizing campaign among the wor! 


claimed to have a majority. On May 20 and tos 


thereafter it made several attempts to get th 
ment to meet with the union for collective bas 


‘The attempts failed. Meanwhile, however, an A. | 
union had approached the management and succ 
holding conferences with it. A hurried organizit 
paign took place in the factory, and on May 
company signed a closed-shop agreement with ¢] 
of L. union. The C. I. O. union called a strike 
the plant effectively. Late in June the plant was 1 
pending a settlement of the case by the Labor B 
late in July the A. F. of L. union, not content t 
the decision of the board. asked the Fedc ral D str 
tc compel the company to live up to its closed-shoy 
ment. The district judge complied and issued 
calling for specific performance of the contr 
August 30 the Labor Board, after holding 
handed down a decision declaring the A. F. of I 
ment invalid because of the conditions under 
was obtained, stating that the decree of the District Cour 


did not apply in a case where the Labor Board 
lusive jurisdiction by Congress, 
an election to determine which union was to be 
bargaining agency. 
The case ts omplex but by no means 

to our mind, has handled tt with admu 
ness and shown skill in untangling its various 
As far 


.. ¢ } 1, 1.» 
public 1s concerned, there are tl 


questions that nec 
unions claims to be the bargaining unit, should 
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is the 


d answering. When each of tv 


that one has already obtained 


from the 


a closed-shop ag: 


company change the usual procedurc 


ing an electron? Does the board have the powe! 
ine the circumstances under which such a union 
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tained a closed shop agreement? 


What h Ipper 


lecision Clashes with the decision of 


district J idge? 


the be ard S 


To see how clearly and adequately the boar 
swered these three q iestions one must read tts full 
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pany likes or dislikes a union 


at all concerned with wheti 
Its only n 


translate its 


if 1 is not 


likes or di 
suasion or coercion. That 


board did not let the fact that the A. F. of 


already obtained a closed-shop agreement prev 
examining the validity of this agreement under t 
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been aC. I. O 
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yn or coercion by the company in inducing em- 


mber 11, 





to join one union rather than another? Diu 


nv ever have any evidence that the A. F. “ L. 


en | 


poke for a majority of the workers? 

board's thirty-five-page opinion is packed with 
f information in answer to both these questions. 
7 facts leave no doubt that there was collusion be- 
tween the company and the A. F. of L. union to get 
ground the Labor Relations Act. The company showed 
no interest in the A. F. of L. until the C. I. O. organizers 
( 1 a majority, offered to show proof that they had 
it, and asked for a conference. Then the company officials 
conferred with the A. F. of L. representatives, while 
t I. O. men. In talking with the 
A. F. of L. men they never once asked for evidence that 
the A. F. of L. union had a majority. They simply ‘‘be- 
jieved"’ them. Here is an excerpt from the testimony of 
|. A. Bennett, the company’s vice-president: 


fysing to see any C 


And you didn’t think it was necessary to ask them 
w any proof of that fact? 

\. They couldn't show me proof. 

©. They couldn’t show you proof? 
No. 


> 


the enlistment of membership in the A. F. of L. 
there was unchallenged testimony from one work- 


. 


r another showing that the organizing was done 
that the company foremen took a 
workers were told by the foremen 


iny time, 
it, that the 


roe cs 
3 


iperintendent that unless they joined the A. F. 


yn the company would lose business and they 
se their work, and that the notices for a union 
ng meeting were run off on a compan 


time, and with the knowledge of the c 


y pt ess, on 


ymMpany. 


ao oU.8lClO lt 


t further acts of persuasion and coercion one 
k an employer to undertake it is difficult to 
There remains, however, the question of the 

tween the federal court and the Labor Board. On 

The Wagner Act creating the 


rave it exclusive jurisdiction and power over un- 


the case is clear. 


r practices. Its orders, once handed down, were 
al 


byec 


Tree Sef So 


to review only by the Circuit Court of 
United States 
‘he board does not claim to be t 


t 
s and ultimately only by the 
e Court. J 


authority. 
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he final 


As an administrative board its func- 
to interpret the Labor Act and settle conflicting 
inder it. Like other 
its functions are quasi-judicial; in so far as it deals 


—- 
r— | 


mam & 


those of administrative 
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With judicial matters its findings are expressly made 
Si to review by the Circuit Court of Appeals and 
th > Court. 


attack 


has launched an inten- 


word about the social logic of the 

t Board. The A. F. of L. 
pargn to undercut the organizing activ 
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response and the support among the 
workers that the C. I. O. has. Its technique 
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great sin of the Labor Board t \ 
Green, Dan Tr I 

and their journalist Ipporters, is that t : 
pursuing str tly its jud: 

has upset their apple-cart. 


Anti-british Hysteria 


N the past few wecks there has suddenly arisen in 
certain circles a suspicion of British foreign policy 
It Is Cpl iton 


which is almost hysterical in intensity 
of Quincy Howe's new book, “En 


in the catchy title 
land Expects Every American to Do His Duty,” but 1 
intensity requires a more fundamental explanation than 
is to be found 1n his pages. A certain amount of anti-British 
Inited States from the 
lution down to modern times, as was evidenced, 
ample, 
Nye investigation increased th 
ing, that England inveigled pantie 1into the World War 
to save its imperial interests. But even at the height of 
the Nye committee's activities, feeling j 
did not approach its present strength. 

The weakness of British foreign policy during the past 


feeling has existed in the Revo- 
for ex 
by Mayor ee antics in Chicago. The 
) 


suspicion, alircady exist 


iy 


against Englanc 


ew years has undoubtedly contributed to anti-British 
f ; I loubted] t t B | 


sentiment. While it may seem inconsistent that Amer- 
icans, whose own country has been the chief offender in 
undermining the mechanism for collective security, should 
berate England for its failure to support collective action 
against Japan in 1931 and its vacillation on oil sanctions 
in 1935, this 1s precisely what has occurred. Ameri 

are firm believers in the collective system as long as the 
United States is not involved. Similarly, Britain's failure 


to support democracy in Spain has 
impression in this country although the application to 
itrality law 


as has England's non-intervention policy. Distrust of 


Spain of our ne has aided the rebels precisely 
British policy was incre ased. moreover, by the st pidity 
and callousness with which the Cabinet handled tl] 
abdication and marriage of Edward. And the American 
public has taken even less kindly to the aloof Chamber- 
lain than to the moral Baldwin. There is a widespread 
feeling, Minister has done little 
to alleviate, that the present British government may 
land on the side of Hitler 


To what degree these specif 


which the new Prime 
ultimately 


account for the present antagonism toward England 1s 


hard to say. Quincy Howe gives very little space in h 

book to a detailed analysis of England shortcomings 
and a great deal to the vague assertion that the British 
Empire is consciously looking to the United States t 

pull its chestnuts out of the fire. This interpretation of 
British policy being freely applied to the Far Eastern 
Crisis. Opp nents of collect ution are either 
that it 1s uscless for the United States to cor ler taking 
action in the Onient, sir Britain will t perat 

or that this country should be wary of | tive measures 
because Britain 1 only trying to us¢ us t ) proj | ts ¢ n 


interests in the East 
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Nothing could be more unfortunate than that this 
distrust should serve to prevent cooperation between 
the two countries when the closest unity of action is essen- 
tial. It is probably true that Great Britain would like 
to see the United States assume the leadership in any 
measures that are taken to curb Japanese aggression. But 
it is equally obvious that the United States would be only 
too gratified to see England bear the onus of action 
against Japan. Essentially, the interests of the two coun- 
tries—economic, political, and social—are identical as 
far as China is concerned. The fact that a measure which 
served to check Japanese aggression would also be of 
assistance to Britain is by no means a convincing reason 
for refusing to cooperate in support of the Nine-Power 
Pact—which is very largely an American document. 


Housing and Mr. Ickes 


ECRETARY of the Interior Ickes, in a letter to the 

editors published elsewhere in this issue, takes us to 

task for saying that to place the federal low-rental 
housing program under the control of his department 
“would seem to assure, in view of the department's record 
in recent years, that no houses will be built for many 
months to come.”’ The Nation admires Mr. Ickes’s un- 
questioned honesty, his good intentions, and—even if we 
are the victims—his trenchant phrasing. But we still 
maintain that the record of his housing performance 
has been a public scandal. 

He was appointed head of the Public Works Admin- 
istration in July, 1933, with $123,000,000 at his dis- 
posal for slum clearance and public housing. Soon after- 
ward he announced that the federal government would 
undertake housing projects only “where no properly con- 
stituted housing authority exists,’’ and that local agencies 
would “be utilized to the fullest extent possible in the 
acquisition of sites, design, construction, and operation 
of projects.”” In line with that policy he wired Mayor 
LaGuardia in January, 1934, that $25,000,000 was ear- 
marked for use by a New York City Housing Authority 
in constructing an initial project. In a month the New 
York City Housing Authority, with an unquestionably 
competent personnel, was organized and ready to do 
business. Similar authorities in other cities were hope- 
fully set up. 

But instead of following this sound policy Mr. Ickes 
suddenly reversed himself. Everything, it developed, had 
to be done not only through but by the PWA. Soon 
even the smallest detail of housing business in the PWA 
office became enmeshed in a tangle of checks and coun- 
ter-checks that tied the whole program into knots. Mr. 
Ickes leaned over backward so far to keep his skirts clean 
that forward motion was all but impossible. Local au- 
thorities were scarcely even consulted. A number of 
them resigned or faded away because they had nothing 
to do. In New York a semblance of consultation re- 
mained, but only when it was found that the New York 
powers of condemnation had to be used to acquire prop- 
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erty. A succession of heads of the PWA Housing Diy. 
sion testified to the administrative confusion: Kohp 
Hackett, Clas, and now Gray. With these constag 
changes in personnel, numerous reorganizations of the 
Housing Division, earmarkings, allocations, allotn 
and budgeting of funds for housing purposes, yeay; 
elapsed before any construction even got under way. And 
in other cities PWA direction was if possible eve: 
effective. 

Caught in this morass of centralized bureaucracy, M; 
Ickes found he could not move fast enough to spend the 
funds available. He lost most of the $450,000,000 car. 
marked by Congress in April, 1935, when it was found 
the WPA could use the money more effectively for work 
relief of various sorts. But worse than the delays have 
been the costs of centralized authority. Building price 
went up 25 per cent while PWA was going through the 
complex motions of the housing take-off. Because of 
its ignorance of local conditions and its needlessly lab 
orate specifications, contractors jacked up their estimate 
10 to 20 per cent when bids were finally called for 

As a result a public housing program that might hay 
given us an additional billion doliars’ worth of low-rent 
housing in four years has succeeded in producing 
about one-quarter of that amount. Not until this sum 
mer did the first low-rental project of any size open 
its doors in New York City—four years after Mr. Ickes; 
telegram to the Mayor; and that project was built 
by the local authority as Mr. Ickes promised but 
PWA itself. So it has been with all the other pr 
Faltering and cumbersome administration has allowed 
only $134,000,000 of public housing money to pas 
through the PWA bottleneck so far; for fifty-one pro- 
jects in thirty-eight cities—all built directly by the PWA 
Administration and construction costs, of course, have 
risen to heights almost as scandalous as if they had b 
the result of graft instead of an over-exacting and jcalou: 
conscience. 

So much for the past. The Wagner-Steagall bill, con 
siderably mangled in the process of its passage, has now 
become law through the President's signature. Mr. Ickes 
has had his way. The new federal Housing Authority 
will be in his department, but under the direction of 
a housing administrator appointed by the President. As: 
result of excessive PWA spending, rigid limits—$1,25( 



































a room in larger cities—have been placed on construction § 





costs. The financial provisions will probably allow for 
only $500,000,000 worth of housing in the next thre 
years. Slum clearance is too closely related to new con 
struction, and the requirements for local financial cor 
tributions may slow up or even prevent some projects 
The best part of the act is its denial of any direct federil 
power over the construction or operation of projects 
local self-government in housing is now compulsory 
law. And to Mr. Ickes’s credit be it said that he advo 
cated this policy himself at the hearings on the bill. At 
the very least a permanent housing program is n0¥ 
assured—one which with all its defects is sound in prit: 
ciple. For Mr. Ickes the act is a challenge which wt 
hope he will eagerly and aggressively accept. 
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Tammany s Last Stance 


BY MAX 


litical game is dirty and 
1. In America 
W ~ 
Or contributed 

, Broadway, at 

ider a sha 

of Hollywood; 
ng of Tammany Hall 


yowerful urban p 


men, incredip 


1 


the onrush of events. But 
ls, endis light of Jimmy Walker in 
fiasco of O'Brien and McKee, the victory of 
1 and the Fusion movement in 1933, are by no 


novelty in Tammany’s history. Tammany has 
for such obscure matters as waves of reform and 
ind rise of public wrath. Once every generation, 

; Tammany theory of history, a sort of eruption 

place, but it’s a good thing it does. It gives Tam- 

1 breathing-spell; it lets the reform mayor do the 

rk of increasing taxes, cutting expenses, replen- 

the treasury. Then Tammany sweeps back again, 
r the fatted calf. 

But this time the Tammany law of history is obviously 
r to work, and Tammany men are bewildered. 
lull, primitive way they personalize their plight 

it on particular devils—-on Roosevelt, on Far- 
LaGuardia. Actually they are being defeated by 
f our economic life. 
tan, the stronghold of the Hall, no long 
ts old place of dominance over the other fi 
f Greater New York. In 1920 it had 40 
registered voters: today it has only 25 
interval industry and population have | 
to Brooklyn, which is now larger than Man 
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tence, Whi 
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hey 


Hy Alt 


another, t 


add to taxati 


outs with the natior administ 
been Tammany’s big mistake not to see that truth 
two-cent Tammany leader, living in an atm phere of 
the most primitive social consciousness, with a vision 
bounded by the clubhouse and the parish church, regards 
the New Deal as a transient whim or a passing trick of 
fate, and the C. I. O. as the contrivance of Communists. 
He lives, like the émigrés, in the constant hope of counter- 
revolution, and like them he thinks it can be accomplished 
by the old methods. His slightly brighter brothers may, 
however, see the need for adapting the old dominance 
to new conditions. Hence the split in Tammany, and the 
ruinous primary contest between the diehards running 
Copeland and the New Deal bosses running Mahoney. 
The leaders backing Copeland are the Sullivan-Mari- 
nelli crowd. Ever since Murphy’s death the Tammany 
leaders have been like a group of Chinese war lords, con- 
cerned only with plunder and personal suzerainty. Sulli- 
van is perhaps the weakest leader Tammany has ever had. 
Technically his business is real estate; actually he ts a 
race-track hanger-on. A lower East Side district like Sul- 
livan’s generally costs something like $25,000 to $30,000 
a year to run. Some of it is made up through levies and 
“socials’’; where the rest comes Mm 1s | ( he dark 
forest of politics. Sullivan's owt 


precarious; rumors are that h 
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land early suicidal, 

ed: 

e Man- 

th Repub- 

mbination of 

Leaguers which embraces 
Money is pouring in 
Copeland candidacies 

pt the 

lrav y Cope land 

in favor of Mahoney. 
ndidate Copeland 1s 

itor Wagner re- 
nto the breach 


been M iyor 


been a good doctor 
Senator. What he lacks ts 
al career has revealed in 
masters, the vested interests 
s, combined with an abject lack of 
inging to Hearst, his tenderness toward 
licine interests in his food-and-drug bill 
broadcasts on a Fleischmann’s Yeast program 
ne the bill was being considered, his glos- 
f the shipowners’ guilt in his committee report 
tro Castle disaster, his attempt to put through 
book”’ system for the maritime workers; his dema- 
attacks on Rosevelt and the labor movement—these 
give some notion of the man’s stature. His only mass 
support is likely to come from the clubhouse and the 
swast.ka—-from the Manhattan Irish and the Yorkville 
and Queens Germans. He ts the natural candidate of the 
Germans, not only because of LaGuardia’s anti-Nazism 
and Mahoney's stand on the Berlin Olympics, but because 
» own anti-labor views and his promises to use 
on in strikes endear him to the Nazis. 
ime Out openly in support of him, and Cope- 
; to wait a week before repudiating the 

is that he is slow at mathematics. 
ah T. Mahoney is decidedly the more 
lammany leader. He has, at least, a per- 
craggy, impressive human 
ipe, with a pleasant 
speaking. A law partner of 
caught by contagion a trace of the 
| nly a trace. As President of 
vement for non par- 
erman Olympics. He lost the fight to 
it the flasco of the games restored him 
the presidency this year. Yet no sooner was he elected 
in he appointed Brundage, the Naziphile, chairman of 
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the crucial foreign-relations committee. So con 
does the politician in him dominate the liberal. 
Mahoney's most vendible quality as a mayor 
didate now is his reputed appeal to the Jew 
because of his Olympic stand—an appeal that 
lined at the beginning of his campaign by addr 
Jewish audience in Yiddish. But his most enduring 
as a politician is a knowledge of what the traffix 
in machine politics. It ts unlikely that he would ey 


i 


himself to the more brazen corruptions of the 
} 
‘ 


regime; yet it is he and Flynn who must 
sponsible for the stupid handing of a juicy polit 
to Jimmy Walker two weeks ago. The truth ts tl 
it campaigns under a New Deal banner, the Farle, 
New York machine ts one of the more unlove! 
of the Administration. Mahoney himself, a 
Temmany to the bone—in fact, much more s 
Tammany candidate, Copeland has been cast 
ironic logic of events in the role of 


crusader, and the part just doesn’t fit 


LaGuardia is by all odds the outstanding p 
in the history of the New York mayoralty. A 
and omnivorous mind, an uncontrolled temp 
l:ance as speaker and administrator, an incr 
of energy, a genius for making the everyday 
and for turning the resulting drama to the uses 
cay—these are some of his qualities and posses 
has packed four or five careers into one. And a 
has been an insurgent in ideas and a political p 
in his party relations. A child of the many-tong 
Side, he has acquired and discarded party labels 
as he has mastered languages. He has been Rep 
La Follette Socialist, Republican again, Fusion, and | 

His 1933 election had a curious effect on the tw 
which voted him into power. The Republican Part 
city is as much a machine as Tammany, only it 
exclusively lean years and is therefore all the h 
The clubhouse boys licked their chops when LaG 
came to power. They saw in him a reform mayor w 


gone through the ordeal by fire in practical politics. W 


they found that he really meant to refuse ther 
they were stunned; and when, adding insult to 
he called them a bunch of ‘“‘clubhouse loafers, 
anguish had no bounds. 

There are at least four attitudes toward his 
among the Republicans. One is that of the silk 
Park Avenue group, who hate him as they hate R 
The less obsessed members of the group, like Ogd 
have a special variant of this attitude. LaGuard 
Mills, promised him in 1933 in return for Re 
support that he would keep out of the national 
picture; and Mills feels he has broken his pron 
second group is the clubhouse gang, led by Ci 
Brooklyn, Ashmead of Queens, and Knewitz 
Bronx. Their hope and their disappointment a! 
purely predatory. In the third group are the pr 
politicians like Simpson of Manhattan. Simp 
played a shrewd game. He held off from too 
commitment on LaGuardia in order not to alienat 


yen 


rons 


a 





y 





} 


ven he stole a march on the Mayor and 


him with the fazt accom pl: of a list of Rep b 
s—McGoldrick, Morris, Isaacs—in addition 
n. It was a bold stroke and it worked. § np 
s to put in the Rep lican t t 
r in the city; to prevent the return of I y 
R publicans are building their streng t e 


Party as a corrosive for eating away Tam 


mass base; and, not least, to get sate men elected 


itional Convention, which will have 
rtance for the future of New York politics 
is a fourth and final Repablican group which 
LaGuardia squarely in the name of good city 
ent. These are the progressive R pul licans typt- 
Samuel Seabury and William Chadbourne. They 
is lot: some are business men or renters; others 
ers, torn between civic nobility and corporation 
f ging finally to good government. 
wing of 


that the left LaGuardia’s 


n 1933 was the City Fusion Party, and that 


consider 


is the American Labor Party—and, more negli- 
Communists—you get a way of appraising the 

e of progressive political action in New York. 
ty Fusion Party was never a real party. It did 
work in electing LaGuardia in 1933, but it 

t more than a mechanism whereby independent 
[ rats, progressive Republicans, stray Socialists, and 
mps of all kinds could rally to his support. As 

the election was over, it began to disintegrate, 
not unfair to say that it is now scarcely more 
emblem on the voting machine. If LaGuardia 
rely today on the kind of support that elected him 
he would be wise to dust off his lawyer's shingle. 


what happened to Seth Low and John P. Mitchell. 


5 not going to happen to LaGuardia. 
The answer is generally given in terms of racial 
group». he has the support of the Jews, Italians, Negroes, 
t answer, despite its supposed realism, 1s to me 
superficial. Why does he have the support of these groups? 
If ould get the Jewish vote by consigning Hitler 


Chamber of Horrors, or the Negro vote by appoint- 

gy 1 Negro magistrate or making speeches in Negro 
1¢s, politics would be a sweet and lovely pursuit. I 
saying these things are unimportant, but their 

rtance is imbedded in a larger context. That con- 

text is the achievement of a social program by the city 
stration, the creation of a progressive climate of 
throughout the city, and the confident welding 

r into a disciplined and mobile mass political 
rganization. That is what separates 1937 from 1933; 
t what distinguishes LaGuardia from Mitchell and 


br the taboo on the return of reform administrations; 
t finally, what gives LaGuardia a vote of over 
ent in the New York Post straw poll 
LaGuardia is primarily the candidate of the American 
I Party. His place on the city Fusion column ts a 


ind any place he may get on the Republican 
accident. But 
ntegral. His great strength will lie in the indus- 


will be an his connection with 








trial boroughs—Brooklyn and the Bronx \{ 


although labor ts still under | 
Labor Party ts beginning to break throu H 
will be where labor is weakest—in Qu 

It is not that militant labor 
LaGuat lid Ui 
repres ion in labor d } Hy t 
pr blem and relief delegat 
ance. He 1s as « ipal i¢ OF fred y, { 
provocation, as the next man And yet, once phi these 
objections have a strangely acaden ound. Labor has 
no desire, in a period OF intense ofrganizat { be 
merely a protest group It is toll 
tive political action—of getting as much and good 
housing, schooling, sanitation, wages 
tions as it can get. It wants ti pick its direct move 
forward as fast as the objective conditions will allow 

1 go along with this position, but | am re of the 
dangers implicit in it. The habit of opportunism and « 
promise ts not an easy one to shake off, even when the 
chance for decisive social transformation really art 
And the case of Tom Dewey raises the qu¢ tion of where 
labor will set the limits of its support. Dewey |} VS 
little about labor. He made his reputation by exp ’ 
rackets, among them labor rackets. He performed a 


necessary surgical Operation, but many honest labor 


people feel he was unnecessarily hard on the patient 
The Labor Party's decisive support of Dewey's candidacy 
for district attorney was strategically wise: it served 
notice to the world that only honest and militant union 
ists were wanted in the party. And yet as far as Dewey 
himself 1s concerned, his vision of labor is thus far 


bounded by his experience with the racketeering unions 
igain he may not. That 


is a gamble the Labor Party is taking 


He is young and may learn—and 


There is one final danger. Labor ts not entering into 
politics In any ZOO-goo spirit of reform. It wants results im 
social terms; it knows also how to act in realistic terms. I 
have talked with reporters in New York who have been 
following Tammany for years, and they tell me that the 
labor people do not suffer from comparison in tough- 
mindedness with Tammany. In fact, there is an inverted 
sentimentality in Tammany—the sentimentality of stick- 
ing to an underworld code—which labor lacks com- 
pletely. Its leaders should make skilful politicians: they 
have been educated in the task of bargaining over con- 
crete issues with tough-minded employers. The trade 
union, moreover, furnishes a superb cadre for political 
organization. The experience of getting out the Roose- 
velt trade-union vote in Chicago and New York last 
year showed how easily a shop chairman or business 
agent could be turned into something approaching a 
district leader. One of the lessons of the municipal cam- 
paigns will be the superiority of the trade union as a party 
base over the Tammany type of geographical organization. 

One need scarcely point out how dangerous are these 
nettles from which labor must pluck the flower of strength 
Labor will succeed 1n ousting Tammany. But in the proc 
ess it must use enormous self-discipline. Labor wants no 


more Tammanieés, not even labor Tammanies 


Prague 


well illustrates the new disorder 


August 15 
OTHING so 
in the Danube valley as the present status of 
the kingless kingdom of Hungary. For the 


better part of two decades this aggrieved and pugnacious 


osenenl of the Hapsburg empire has been bullied and 
held down by its encircling neighbors. Today these same 
heirs of the Dual Monarchy’s Magyar crownlands, or at 
any rate two of them, waft smiles and discreet kisses over 
: hereditary foe. In theory, to be sure, 
along for the 


the frontier at the 
Budapest remains what it has been all 


capt of the I Entente—the potential disturber of 
things as they are. In practice, Belgrade and Prague have 
for some t been engaged 1 1 the keenest rivalry for 
Magyar r, while Bucharest pte been sitting uneasily 
on the fence, observing the contest with a watchful eye 


to the side of the winner. The issue, 
much mistaken, is one of those that will 


pe is to be restored to tranquil- 


lity ort 1 on toward disaster. 

The most Occidental nation of the three, the Czechs 
are politically an intelligent and adroit people. But their 
realism in the present confusion derives as much from 


necessity as from native wit. Heirs of a highly indus- 


trialized omy, surrounded by enemies or doubtful 
friends, menaced from within and without by the new 
“dynamic’’ Germanism, they have been perforce the first 
in the Danube basin to perceive that unless some sem- 


blance of unity be restored to the region, all its peoples 


alike are doomed to economic ruin and political annihi- 
lation. Het Mr. Hodza’s plan for “‘a widened Little 
Entente,”” which—comprising in addition to the existing 
group Hungary, Austria, and Bulgaria would recreate 


the vanished imperium of the Hapsburgs. The Premier 


of Czecho-Slovakia is too much alive to the mistrusts and 
sus] is which for ages have divided Central Euro- 
pe to be over-sanguine. For the present, he tells me, 
he is thinking of nothing more ambitious than a kind of 
Zollverem a the six countries. That would perhaps 
not solve all the pr blems, but it would suffice as a begin- 
ning. By promoting their prosperity, it would re nder the 
little stat ex] 1 to the intrigues of their coloniz 
ing neighbor nd thus contribute to the maintenance 
of pea Sor rt of political consolidation might fol- 
low later. The proy no snag 
to Poland and to the countries north of it, thus giving 
birth to a veritable Cents | Europe in confederation 

For this conception to materialize even in its initial 
phase mu h will de pend on the good-will and the real- 


istic good sense of the men who govern in 
well as in London and Paris. 
in the common interest to make serious concessions, 1n- 


Budapx st. as 
The Czechs are disposed 





Toward a Bigger Little Entente 


BY M. E. RAVAGE 


cluding territorial ones, to Hungary. In return th 
but one thing—that the question of Magyar rearm 
which Prague ip 
determined by the civilized method of negotiat 
all the interested parties instead of in the uni 
surprise fashion made familiar to us of late 

Wilhelmstrasse. From my 
Eckhardt I carried away the clear impression tl 
leader of the Peasant Party—who, should the B 
Parliament vote the proposed revival of the secret 


is prepared to concede in princi 


conversations with 


may well head the next government of Hungary 
unfavorable to the Prague overtures. A keenly int 
man, he has long since left behind him his fascist 
nings and is profoundly disquieted by’ the progr 
ward disaster which his country, tied econom 
Germany and politically to Italy, has been makin 
Hodza, fresh from his Coronation visits to Lond 
Paris, spoke to me in optimistic tones. The Fre: 
says, have all along been favorable to close coop 


political as well as economic, among the little 


Central Europe; the great stumbling-block has b 
passive indifference of the British. Now London 
last awakened to its vital interests in the Danul 
and is ready to do its share toward preventing the 
from falling a prey to the intrigues of Rome and | 
—at least to the extent of not insisting, in it 
mercial relations with these states, upon most-fa 
nation treatment. Ex-Chancellor Renner of Austri 
firmed this view of the British position by quoting 
from an English statesman’s speech this perspi 
“We have learned from unpleasant re 
perience that the Suez Canal can only be defended 
the Danube.” 

All this notwithstanding, there are reasons for 
pecting that the Prague project will encounter n 
snag in its path. To look for approval from th 
boring great powers one would have to be — 
naive. Moscow, I daresay, will make no difficulties. 1 
Soviet Union may be ruled by a dictatorship, | 


sentence: 


not a land-hungry power, and should rather we 

barrier between itself and the Reich more solid t! 
The power which little mor 
ago was aiming at the world revolution 


existing patchquilt. 
a dec ade 
exerting every muscle to keep the apple-cart up: 
But Hitler? The Nazis have proclaimed openly 

is their mission to keep the world 
mined to effect a redistribution of wealth, not b 
classes but between nations, they are ready to 
earth aflame to gain their ends. Not for nothin 
they labored to bring down Geneva 
of authority among states. Can Hitler's Germany 
expected to give its blessing to a scheme that bars 


-the only sen 
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disorder. Deter 
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the East? It is significant that the Hun 

Rider, on returning from Berlin re- 
tried to stampede his government into denounc- 
laterally and on the spot, the military clauses 
Treaty of it took all of Mr. Daranyi's 
and authority to prevent the coup. I mentioned in 
sent y ae to Budapest 
vecial emissary of the Fuhrer against any commit- 
And Goring, I learn 


garian 
r, General 


Trianon; 


evious article the warning 


to the Prague idea. recently 
that the Reich asked nothing positive of Austria, 


he return of Otto—that is, the least ste} ward 


boatne in the Danube area—would inn 
d the 
ly evident and no more mysterious. ie nt Ciano, 
en accompanying the King to Budapest, urged 
ngarians to have done with t 


Italy does not fin scheme 


heit satin disarm- 
Mussolini knows as well as the English 
in that the Suez Canal—that is, British control 


Mediterranean—can only be 


quite 


defended. or chal 
Danube—and from the Tagus. He 
in other words, what his predecessors Giolitt 
e—discovered before that to fulfil 
Italy must make sure of 
mass. The dissolutt 


land 


Dual Monarchy into its component atom: 


from the 


him: 
mare nostrum 
no solid hostile 
indispensable condition. Therefore we may rest 
that the Duce will leave no stone unturned to 
ery attempt, whatever the pretext and whatever 
to unify the Danube basin. And this, in passing, 
ling light upon the origin, viewed from the 
Tiber, of the Austria- 
one, there remained the vastly more solid and 


Rome-Berlin axis 


| 


ble mass of Hitler’s Germany. There was scarcely 

of sts dismemberment in the visible future 

efforts to that end had proved worse than 
The only alternative was to neutralize the Reich 
rsonal opinion ts that the Italo-Yugoslav treaty 
March had in Rome’s eyes the very same put rpose. 
without saying that the published text does not 


alf of But 
behavior of Belgrade that Mussolini sought and 


1 


what it contains. it is clear enough 
something more than a triumph of prestige, and 
end in view was to detach Yugoslavia not so 
m the old Little Entente as from the new widened 
t was in the making. One had but to see the face 
Krofta, the Czech Foreign Minister, as I did, « 
row of that startling event, to perceive that some 


more serious than the semi-anachronisti 


+ 


league 
he Magyars was at stake. Coming as it did on 
1 series of other disquieting happenings, it was 
Last November, Mussolini's 

blast about the Prague and 
duly lodged an energetic protest; Belgrade held 
Shortly thereafter, I 


after 
Hungarian frontiers, 


reassuring. 


learn, St yyadine yvich, in 
Yugo- 
“Hun- 


strategy—the 


delegation of the Magyar minority in 
iddressed them in these 
OVC rlooked the 
n of front. 


ion on three separate sectors?” 


astonishing terms: 
first principle of 
Why does it persist in fighting 
July, a few 


wecks after 
semi-official V rem. 
Hungarian Minister 
this has occurred sin 
said in authoritative « 
to Belg 

I have not 
Regent Paul 
seem, are il] 


and ] 


At a bang 1et 


rrad 2. 
seen Mr. Sto) 


spondent Was 
that the 
himself, he explaine« 

. Su omen 


government assure 


Premier Ww mi 
_ had b 
friends 
of the 
a mecting; they could s« 
should 1 receive me 
did, fi remains on¢ 
five countries with whom 
I have none the 
numerous 


shall briefly 


yr he 


less obt. 
of view ~— 
studies, which I 
sileaee’ to convey what, 
nant silences, they let 

ing that they are not « 

the Little Entente and the 
very keystones of Yugoslar 
(A few days later I was 
from Carol II and M 

with Italy? Well, 


it 1s scarcely more than a #7 


to begit 


es in mind, is Yugoslavia 


of “eternal friendship” with 
vention of the Balkan Ente: 
kin of the Serbs and Croats; what 
Belgrade should try to draw clo 
Stoyadinovich government is 
should—to si 
country by eliminating frictior 
bors. If Buchar 
they are neglecting their opp 
But aren't they? Run 
with its neighbor Poland, 
late the Little 
forbid the 
terms with other 


sible statesmen 


Prague and 
ania has ¢ 


Entente pa 
three allies fro: 
countries 
that relaxes the tension serv: 
when it comes to that, what 
it not made a deal with th 
of alliance this time, and 
frontiers touch its 
Hasn't France signed 

Laval done the 
with Italy, 
against Yugoslavia? 

It is at this point that the 
silences begin. Yugoslavia, because 
of its 
suffered 


now here 


VCcry 
or tried 


with 


took 


trade consists of exchanges 


from 


foreign 


more anctions’’—which it 


scri 





And then what did England 

ttle powers down. France 

internal complexities— 

ts small allies must lool 
echo out 


unmistakab! 


1 fain 
ip 
incapable of 

hen Berlin denouncec 

ity of Versailles the inter- 

it Stresa. And then 

136, the Reich reoc- 

treaties, France did 

ire the little powers 

ruard over their own security? 

ive been most efficient in 

Ententc 

of the Czechs and the 


and against France 


say “exploiting,” not cre- 
1gnances existed already, 
ia; Berlin had but to turn 
thought, no doubt, that 
he world revolution, 
sensible and demo- 
ourgeois powers and 


Jazi atte mpt to revive 


still Moscow, that the 


: masters of this earth. 
tt. trembling before a 


wn creation in China, in Ethi- 
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opia, in Spain—to put class prejudice before pr 
derant national interest, are the pessimists to be | 
for whispering around that were Czecho-Slovak 
attacked by Germany tomorrow, its allies, thro 
of undermining Hitler's credit and precipitatins 
revolution, would do nothing more than they 
1931, or 1935, or 1936-37? 

Tibor Eckhardt ts, I have said, well disposed 
the Hodza plan for the consolidation of Central I 
He may continue to think as he does now and 
accordingly when if he becomes head of a Hu: 
government. But his ally, Count Bethlen, after 
ing me that in foreign policy he and Eckhar 
eye to eye, made no secret of his skepticism and | 


toward the scheme. “Austria, I know, ts for it.” 


me, “because like Czecho-Slovakia it 1s menaced | 
many. But we are living on the best of terms « 
Reich.” This after the misfire of the putsch in H 
last February and the economic colonization of th 
tr; by Berlin! And while Mr. Daranyi, thanks to t 
gressive industrialization of his country, is ma 
to detach himself gradually from the Magyar 
barons, the irreconcilable protagonists of “revisi 
he must still reckon with them. 

In the general gloom there is one ray of light 
Hodza scheme may yet see the day if the rumors 
throughout the Danube basin are well founded. T! 
to the effect that if England and France were t 
certain material and face-saving concessions, Mu 
would be delighted to jump off the Rome-Ber| 
and return to t 


} 
he Stresa front. That axis, it seer 
[ 


been creaking badly for some time. As I writ 
disp itches come to confirm the persistent prophec 
around Vienna and elsewhere. Were this to hip; 
Little Entente would suddenly get new blood 
veins. But if the rumors prove false, we may ex] 


the adventures and all the disasters. 


Detroit’s Labor Slate 


BY JOEL SEIDMAN 


ct ND I propose the name of Maurice Sugar for our 
il there 1s } itburst) of 
ride evening. Another speaker has the 


applause, the 
flows A Neg vu lso be on our ticket, he Says. 
Apain ther vid read ipplause 

1udience that heard these nom: 


It was an enthusiasts 


Jine an eived reports from committees 


nation 


on platform, | ind ways and means. For a labor 
\ 15 cess of formation in 
Lhe tl ) un 1 delegates to the Po 

Action Comn Cc OW mostly young men from 

the newly organized automobile 
suf Ol 


the craft unions of the A.I 


plants, among whom 
ler and more experienced repr sentatives of 
‘, of L. 


Since then the picture has changed somewhat 
for the worse. That the A.F. of L. and the C.1.O.. d 
their bitter enmity elsewhere, could cooperate in polit 
In July, t 
ing the lead of the Building Trades Council, the 
of L. central labor body withdrew from the joint p 
novement. Now the A. F. of L. is backing a rival 
date for mayor. To further complicate matters, Fr 
Martel, the local A. F. of L. head, ts Michigan cha 
of Labor's Non-Partisan League, to which the ant: 


action in Detroit was indeed remarkable 


ists look for support of their slate 
In this proletarian, union-conscious city labor 
real chance to nominate its candidates in the non-part 


primary to be held on October 5, and to put th 





Unite 


| not 
for reelec 
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in the final election on November 2. Indeed. the 
{1 Automobile Workers ] 





alone may ac 






} > 
success. Already that vigorous union has 200.- 
ibers in Detroit, with 100,000 auto workers yet 
d. In a city with a population of 1,700,000, 
d i i 







’ } ' 
auto workers and their families are easily a 








k H. O’Brien, a liberal Democrati: 


r record, 


1 
lawver 





is the labor candidate for mayor. 






YUCK 


rs had been impaired. He h 
rt of the local Democratic Party, or a part of it, 
e the CLO 





Lily 


sions, the forty-hour week for city emp! 





P ar: rate P _ | rc nsw . 
nt on a seniority basis, and hours and wages 


workers similar to those prevailing for the sam 





itions in private business. The police are to be 





tect the people, not to evict or intimidate 





| 


ik strikes. An adequate welfare budget is 


i 
to orc 





established, and overcrowding in classrooms elimi- 





Health facilities are to be expanded, and free 





| service is to be provided to those unable to pay 







¢ ep conditions are to be abolished. 
Lower taxation for the low wage-earner is promised, 
r with increased and enforced taxation of the 
v y. This ts of particular importance in a state that 





1933 has had a 3 per cent sales tax, even upon 

On the issue of housing, which is vital just now in 

t, the platform pledges an adequate program, to 

the abolition of city slums and the establishment 
nunicipal housing project. 

automobile workers have already learned that 

friends of labor are not always to be trusted after they 

political office, even when they hail from labor's 

f The union members learned this last March, when 

taged their great protest demonstration in Cadillac 

in the heart of Detroit. When they asked for a 

t to demonstrate there, every member of the Detroit 

Common Council voted in the negative, including Robert 

G. Ewald, president of the bricklayers’ union, who had 

lected two years before with the backing of the 

t and Wayne County Federation of Labor. Not 

e auto workers announced that they would demon- 

Cadillac Square, permit or no permit, did the 










LD 











ncilmen vote grudging assent. 
1, for this and similar reasons, is not precisely 
r among the auto workers. The district council of 
\ited Automobile Workers, with Ewald in mind, 
not to support any member of the present coun 
for reelection. When the Building Trades Council with 













drew its support from tl! rsed |} | 
for re ind the A. F. of ] 

1 
is 

Inter ly oh its | C 
1 the r Det 
partisan, w t hig t ( 






| 
} 1 } _ } 


under the non-partisan char 
Neu ‘. “only a lor y as D t! 
ernment primarily as Detroiters, and not as members of 
any group or 
cated age, to find that a great paper can be so ¢ 


lique.” It is charming, in this sophisti 


In attacks upon the labor slate the pace has thus far 
been set by a local business publication with the peculiar 
name of the Saturday Night. “The next Mayor of De 

' mee 


troit,”’ says that eminent publicatior 


it 
radical with a Moscow odor in his whiskers or a man 


with enough native pride to battle for a return to 
decency.” Thus to label the eminently r pectable Judge 
O'Brien ts slightly amusing; I have seer 
I can assert that he wears no whiskers, and that neither 
Stalin nor Trotsky would recognize a d iple in him 
But the Saturday Night has no sense of humor, and 
every epithet that may cost a vote will be hurled at | 
candidates in this campaign. Nor does the Salarday Night 
forget the councilmanic candidates; one of them, it 
asserts, is supposed to advocate “white wives for buck 
Negroes.” 


The automobile workers have had an interesting ex 


perience with political action Last year they supported 
the effort to form a farmer-labor party in both t 

and the state. The district council and ¢ f the | 
of the U.A.W.A. were affiliated with the Farmer-Labor 


Party, as were a number of the craft locals of the A F. of 
L. The Detroit and Wayne County Federation of Labor 
however, remained aloof. The support of the auto union 
is today, for the 


was not then nearly as important as it 
great growth in membership has occurred in the mean 





The 1936 convention of the U.A.W.A.., it is inter- 
_ instructed the national office and the local 


support to tne 
cal farmer-labor 


SSI 5] 
ty ible 
l 


tate, and 


automobile unionists who 

of this interesting political 
labor organization until a 
| 


y who helped to shatter the 
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General Motors anti-union stronghold. Many of 
followed the Coughlin banners but a short time ag 
and untrained, they may be marshaled into a ¢ 
workers’ political movement or swept off their f 
some silver-tongued fascist demagogue. That 

gives labor’s new-born political venture in Det 
real significance, and that is why this fali’s m 

campaign in the capital of the auto empire will 


mand attention. 


What Chance Has China? 


BY MAXWELL S. 


bombardmet: 
nducted an orderly wit 
sed positions, but they have 
Ives to be outflanked or crushed, as 
Their blocking of the Whangpoo by 
was one of the dramatic feats in 
' lern warfar 

The great Japanese offensive of September 6-7 appears 
to hav ed down without any appreciable gain in 
territory nese aviators, despite abominable marksman- 
ship, have helped to prevent the landing of 20,000 sorely 

ceeded Japan e regvulars 
in hold on indefinitely in the Shanghai area, 


f While it is inconceivable that 


the Chins 
their brilliant dé igainst a foe far superior in equip- 
| t Chin morale and de- 
did not acquit themsclve: 
onflict. Alth 
of Chi 


STEWART 


In recent weeks they have done much better 
intrepid defense of Nankow Pass, 
frustrated by a Japanese flanking movement, 


1 


though ult 


large Japanese army for a fortnight 

toli in lives and equipment. During the last 
numerous bands of Chinese irregulars have app 
the western hills near Peiping, ambushing J 
harassing lines of communication, and destroy 
material. These bands have at times occupied 


within twenty miles o Peiping, and all efforts 


1 
re 
AX 


Japanese to dislodge them have proved singul 


successful. The Chinese are still holding their ov 
of Paotingfu, the capital of Hopet, on the Peip 
kow railway, and are only a few miles south of 17 
along the railway to Nanking. Heavy rains wh 
mired the Japanese motorized equipment have ai 
Chinese throughout the entire region. 

The loss of Kalgan undoubtedly represents ‘ 
most serious defeat, since it blocks the main 1 
Soviet Russia by way of Outer Mangolia. Repor' 
this area have been very fragmentary, but apy 
Japan has not yet obtained control of the whole of 
kow Pass. This means that the Japanese at Kalgar 
no direct means of communication with their ba 
weakened by the revolt of their Manchurian merc« 
may yet find themselves in difficulties. 

In a struggle between massed armies China so 
later is bound to be smashed. Although Chiang K 
has several divisions of troops that man for m 
equal or superior to any the Japanese can put in t! 
he has not the artillery, tanks, or air force to h 
indefinitely against Japan’s highly mechanized 
His planes have shown up reasonably well cor 
with those of the Japanese, but they are outnut 
three or four to one. The Chinese armies have held ! 
own at Shanghai because they had sense enough 
draw when faced by overwhelming force. In th 
a few thousand soldiers operating as guerrilla | 
the western hills and the Chinese plain-clothes 1 
penetrated into Tientsin in the early days of th 
appear to have given the Japanese more trouble t 
massed troops at Macheng or Paotingfu. Japan 
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erations in the conquered areas around 


seriously hamper¢ 1 by 
nd snipers. China ts a huge country 


id their lines the mor 


come 
ina is to conduct a successful struggle against While, owing 
Chiang Kai-shek will have to tear a lea om the summer, no ac Z 
junists’ notebook and organize the peasantry for a year, production is bound t 
nce. As yct, though there have been fragmentary a large portion of the available 
rts of peasant activity, particularly between Tung More immediately serious is the threat of finan 
industrial disorganization. The Japanese nation 


' 
another ye 


man-power in th 


ind Tientsin in the early days of the conflict, Chiang 
not appear to have encouraged these tactics. Nor has reached the point where further borrowing cat 
1 


he made any attempt to use the veterans of the re result in inflation and a precipitous rise in price 


, who are generally recognized as the most effective trade circles it is reported that the normal Japanese ex 


ps in China. ports of novelties for the Christmas season will be cut 


[he ability of China to wage guerrilla warfare until at least in half as a result of the inability of factories 
omplex and weakened Japanese economic system to obtain raw materials. While the disorganization of 
s down under the strain of attempting to maintain the consumer-goods industries will be offset for a time at 
rmy of 500,000 to 1,000,000 men on ¢ hinese soil least by the intense activity of the munitions plants thi 
ls on a variety of considerations, chiefly that of too are bound to be ultimately affected by a shortage « 
It has not been so many years since all that a raw materials. The breakdown of the exporting indus 
*n power had to do to intimidate China was to stage tries is bound, in turn, to create a further shortage o 
of force. The Japanese have used these tactics essential materials. Apart from coal, not a single one of 
s in recent years with fair success. But on this 1C ic commodities which constitute 


1 relentless bombing of defense- of war can be obtained within the bord 


tht, not a weakening i Although the country doubtless has laid in hi 


} 
nounting determination to figh 
ime in history the Chinese peop! r ton, iickel, an 

danger whicl stcel making. International 

them. Nanking is assure opula Dj ate boycott would greatly ha 


as it continues to fight ( ng i down of Japan's war machine. 
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China does not begin to have the financial and indus- 


trial resources which Japan possesses, but neither 1s its 


economy so sensitive to the catastrophic effect of war. 
From 85 to 90 per cent of ¢ hina’s population ts directly 
dependent on agriculture; the actual industrial popula- 
tio nsignificant. Owing to the almost complete 
absen f transport facilities, each province and to a 


large extent each village is virtually self-sufficient. The 


destruction of Shanghai will have no effect on the living 


asants in the interior provinces. Half 


the intry tuld be laid waste without seriously in- 
fluen the economic structure of the other half. 

It 1 t idmitted, however, that China's ability to 
carry roti a truggle with Japan will depend on 
m nce from abroad. Although it has a num- 
be f a { n which small arms and munitions are 
f ! [ e of the lar t ar in areas that are 
kly under Jay control. Even guer- 
f rific 1 ammunition, 1f not ma 
( 1 hand grenad Airplanes are indis 
p i to ¢ } if th m can 
{ 

| n pact re ed between China 
and t S | 1 suggests that the political diff 
cul t] tw t have been settled 
S permit Ri 1 to furnish some of the 
n But t extent to which Russia can aid 






st few months have seen the unfurling 


rm signals again in the cotton belt. In some- 

t worried headlines the financial pages note 
ominous tone of government and private crop esti- 
Plenty, 1937 
of another bumper 


plea to the 


1 indicate that the Paradox of 


style, is about to arrive in the shape 


cotton crop. Forty Senators have signed 


ill a special farm 
fall ind a resol 


session of Congress this 
tion was passed before adjournment 


which guaranteed that farm legislation would receive 
first sideration at the opening of the regular session 
in January. With one eye cocked on the Supreme Court 
the ghost of the AAA ts showing signs of revival. 

Dut the | part of March spot cotton was over 
15 cents a pound in New Orleans. Since then progressive 
declin ive brought it below 10 cents. If this were all, 
it would | ough: it would represent a loss in Southern 


pul hasing powc! of over $400,000,000. But it ts not a 


temporary fluctuation; it represents the initial stages of 
the death of old-style American cotton culture. 

For mechanization, and all that it SiIgnihies, iS already 
a fact in the cotton country. Quietly and unobtrusively 


the South has been for several years going through an 


agrarian revolution which the future may regard as the 





Revolution in the Deep South 


BY DERO A. SAUNDERS 


South 
and its tributaries. 
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drastically limited by geographic barriers. Alt 


the two countries are contiguous for many thousa 
miles, 
through which a large amount of 


shipped 
With this road blocked, 
Mongolia 
doubtful whether any of these can be devek 
regular truck transportation. No obsta 


more circuitous routes 


used across 


to the dispatch of aircraft, and it is highly possit 


the recent rep 
rived in enaiidiea Shensi 1s accurate 

The success of H. H. Kung, 
Finance, in ol 
most of 


taining credits 


the democratic countries of Europe 
the democracies may give general 
an offs 
no indication 
| be made available for the munition 
Nor is it entirely clear 


China as t to the growt! 1 of world fasci 


has been thus far, hows 


Ji ] 

creaits Wii C 
} 

are dc pe ratc ly nec ded. 


enforce 


powers intend to their legal 
trade with China as long as Japan does not 
war. But the interests of the powers lie definite! 


direction: only 
the Open Door. 
China may yet startle the 


Given the aid to wh 


world by turnin; 
of Japanese aggression. 


there is only one well-established caravan 
supp ylies co 
by motor lorry—that from Urga to K 


n 


or through Sinkiang, and 


p 


le exists, hi 


1 
} 


in the United Sta 


ort that sevent y two Soviet planes h 


economic § I} Nf 


an ultimate Chinese victory will pr: 
} 





nost important fact of this decade. No aspect of Amer 


ican life will escape its impact. And, 


already rickety social structure of the old South is in { 


a complete overhauling. 

Cotton growing, like all agriculture, 
extensive intensive. The vast acres of 
Oklahoma are generally g 


Yields per acre are low ie the area planted 


or 


may be 
Texas 


given over to extensive far! 


especial ly 


th 


Mechanization is no new thing for these sections; t! 


have long employed tractors and developed cultis 
and harvesting machinery suitable for giant fields 
handle 


low yields. Their gins are equipped to 


in all conditions and with large amounts of 


ake reage, 


fertilizer or other methods of growing two bales w 
one _— before. 
ich sections, naturally, have escaped somewhat 


In the states of Tennessee, 


f< [ 
matter. Generally speaking, the yield from such « 
sive farming is varied only by increasing or decreasit 
conditions do not encourage the heavy u 


Pon of recent changes; but not so the states of the 
the black belt and the deltas of the Missis 
Ark 


Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi is 


of the richest land in the world. Despite the fact 


; 


8 =) 


y 
1h 
} 
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has been grown in some fields of this are: 
tation or fertilizer for nearly a century, it 
the most fertile land on earth. In this 
ts of the new prod iction methods have bx 
most marked, not only because machine 
vs enormous dividends tn such favorable 
but because the traditional social str 
12g insensitive to change, will 
without fundamental alt 
prevented the growth 
» South. It was a lan 


de | 
en the most ordinary mechanica an any 


ments might prove more expensive than hand Oklahoma 


Its small farmers and large planters wer 
tion, the former from lack of education. th 
le instinctive realization that their rickety | 
poverty-stricken S$ yuthern hierarchy wou 
by new production methods. Both were 
ds of high prices, and neither group was abl 
t poor section, to improve techniques when lov 
r depression pointed imperatively that way 
long-delayed impetus toward machine farming 
strangely enough, from the AAA. What tem 
duction of the cotton crop the AAA achieved otton grown 
i—by the nature of its upside-down logic— produced 
xact Opposite. The poorest acres were invariably i 
yw, while more intensive cultivation was prac- 
those remaining. Farm machinery, indispensable 
p but intensive farming. could be and was pur- 
by AAA subsidies 
letails on the extent of machine farming 
South are available, but existing figures and | produced 
bservation reveal its growth. The wholesale va the custom 
quipment sold nationally in 1936 was nearly years averigs 
illion dollars, only slightly less than tn 1928 n.illion bales less than t 
1 two greatest machine-using sections of. the America was bereft of the foreign co 
the Texas-Oklahoma cotton belt and the Middle same time that technological advance 
rn wheat belt, both suffering under intense duction Poss bilities 
thts and correspondingly impoverished. a dispro- American tariff policy, of course 
nately large amount of this new farm equipment measure responsible for this loss of foreign 
have reached the deep South. Numercus large kets. (Cotton « by far the most important) American 
tations tn the Mississippi Delta have dispensed with export, larger than any other two export categories, and 
inimals completely in the last four years and now much larger than all other agricultural exports com- 
tractors, ging plows, and multi-row planters and cul- bined.) Tar ffs, however, are but one aspect of the tnter- 
tors. Smal! hardware merchants find their farm-im- national -truge'’« whch ts the disting ssh ng mark of 
nt sales becoming an increasingly important b tsi- our age. The belligerent nationalisms of today seck eco- 
item, and even the smallest Southern hamlet his nomic autarchy a yuaranty against the day of military 
its farm-equipment dealer. Since agricultural ma- reckoning: thus England pushes Egyptian and Indian 
is commonly durable, each year's production cotton, Italy booms Ethiopia as a potential source of sup 
to be a cumulative addition to the already existing ply, and every nation attempts to purchase its 
tity rather than a replacement. trom colonial or subject sources. The econ 
imazing increase of yield per acre in the above- this course has long been recognized, but f 
ned states attests to the mechanization of the are so clear as the AAA subsidizing the d 
The average production during the three years cotton in the United States while Britain 
6, the big years of mechanization thus far, was production in Egypt 


if 


240 pounds per acre-—an increase of about 25 per The social aspect of the contemporary agt 
r the 1923-32 average. In Mississippi, which con- lution in the South is of foremost importance 
ore rich delta land and produces much more share-cropper system ts thoroughly incomp 


than any other state of the six, the average per production methods. The 
1934-36 was more than 30 per cent higher than of share-cropping has already become an im 
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in the sections where mechanization has made its greatest 
strides. It is only logical, of course, that the breakdown 
of share-cropping should have received its first impetus 
from the AAA. Des} 
share-cropping did possess certain advantages in certain 


situations. The planter and tenant, by and large, entered 


into a comparatively st ible relationship, which ordinarily 


yite its many technical limitations 


did not change during the growing and harvesting sea- 
sons. The planter was assured of his labor, and always 
felt a certain interest in keeping that labor alive. He 
was assured, by long experience, of a certain yield, sub- 
ject only to the general vicissitudes of weather. The 
AAA, by putting parity money in his pocket, reducing 
sortionately, his need for labor, and 
pegging the price of his cotton, changed this situation 
almost overnight; the planter no longer was interested 
in assuming either the risks or obligations which small- 


scale tenant production necessitates Numerous share- 


croppers were evicted outright while many others were 
transformed in status to day laborers. Mechanization, of 
course, speeded this process along. The tenant family 
that farms a few acres on shares cannot be absorbed into 
large-scale agriculture, for the very theory of share-crop- 
ping is tl plitting of a large tract into small units 
farmed separately. The share-cropper became the day 
laborer; and the day laborer 1s the ‘rising economic cate- 
cory on the horizon of the d p South today. 

The evaluation of the social desirability of this change 
n the Southern economic structure is for the future. On 
ts debit le t be placed the destruction of the pa- 
ternal ligat hich the landlord sometimes felt to- 
ward his tenant. Long accustomed to dependence on a 

gle planter, the new day laborer finds himself on the 
lewest rung on t¢] Lgricultural ladder Nevertheless, the 
appeara f a large class of agricultural day laborers 
in the South creates possibilities, as yet unrealized, for 
substantial improvement in the general welfare and 
tandard of living. Whatever the moral value of the old 
paternalism, tt always failed in the acid test of providing 
any defensible general standard of living. The real fai! 
ures of share-cropping were both social and technical in 
character: on the social side it prevented any operation 
of the pr ; of the labor market; on the technical 


side it tended to hinder general Southern progress by 


weighing agriculture down with an outmoded economic 


n of putting both planter and agricultural 
worker into the labor market 1s of prime importance. 


The general stability of tenure under the shar cropping 


system t least a year—offered little opportunity for 
the best landlords to sclect the best tenants, or vice- 
versa. All too often the tenant’s share of the crop was 
merely nominal, being “credited to account.” The day 


laborer is in a different position. He is paid in cash by 
the day. without the abuses common to petty usury; he 
may select his landlord comparing the offers of several. 
He has every incentive to improve his knowledge of farm 
ing technique, and he ts in an infinitely better position 
to bargain collectively 


Any discussion of the social effects of mechanization 
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in the cotton country naturally brings up the qi 


of the mechanical cotton picker, much publiciz 
the Damoclean sword hanging over the share-cr 





Se ptembe 







head. The social effects of such a machine may | 





siderable, although they will nowhere approximat 
ominous headlines conceived by ill-informed y 
There are perhaps a score of mechanical cotton 
in America today, and all of them are in a compar 
crude state of development. At least 10,000 ma 
each picking steadily at the highest rate ever ac! 
in one day by any mechanical picker, would be r 












to harvest as much as 10 per cent of this year’s 


















































Great though its possibilities may be, for the next st 
and perhaps longer its importance will be oversha ad 
by the technical improvements already available. - 
If the rise of the agricultural day laborer is pot 2 
a forward step, the circumstances in which it ad 
scem rather grim. The Southern laborer today d th 
face a long period of prosperity in which his ec Dem 
betterment can be achieved with comparative ¢ O 
world market for American cotton is declining, ee 
is making steady progress, and the very mechaniz for 
which created him creates the threat of a crushing hoy 
plus. Since this problem becomes steadily more 
it may be well to consider the two general lines if 
solution might take. The first is the internation yo 
proach, through the world-wide reduction of tariff na 
riers and the restoration of world trade. Whate\ y 
ultimate desirability of this course, the cautious W 
involved will be too slow to save the South fr 1S 
immediately threatening surplus—nor will a renew n 
world trade necessarily restore our cotton markets r¢ 
The other approach is the economic rebuilding hy 
South, with cotton culture partially superseded by in 
sified agriculture and intelligent industrialization. ¢ Sup: 
has always been wrung out of the South, so to lea 
as an economic tribute. Those millions of bales of alis 
every year signify the economic neglect of the S cal 
own needs: clothing the world, it has not yet cloth 
fed and housed itself. Such a rebuilding, of course, ' Well. 
present substantial difficulties: it would necessitat of 
departures from private enterprise and as a probl Ta Foll 
planning would tax all the resources that we have nil 
gathered through TVA or similar experience. It \ n 
also necessitate the complete scrapping of the pr m«¢ 
Administration’s attempt to make small homestea yw 
out of the landless millions of the South; without be no 
form of producers’ cooperative, they cannot compet of 
mechanized agriculture. ce 
Either approach to the solution of our perennial | 
ton problem, now coming to a head, will be diffi ve 
the real danger, however, lies in the probability set 
nothing at all will be done. In such a case we shall bu 
further surpluses and further frantic attempts to d 1 \ 
our wealth. Even more ominous, if a cotton surplus hy 
cides with the coming of a major war, no couns f 
prudence or restraint will prevent the South fror Z 
tempting to get rid of that surplus to belligerents. | P | 
well be that the dizzy spiral of economic entang|: id sai 
in a new world war will be begun by the cotton South lam or 
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ILL there ever be a time again when it will 

be proper to start a third party in the United 

States? I am moved to this query by the com- 
lte-face made by Common Sense, which until now 
idfastly advocated a farmer-labor party with the 
“Production for Use.’” Today it suddenly dis- 
a year in advance of the next Congressional elec- 
id three years before the next Presidential cam- 
that the thing to do is stand by, not the good 
mocratic Party, but the new-born Democratic or- 
y Franklin Roosevelt. This, it de- 
‘has been gradually becoming all that the third- 


ion headed by 


rces, the Farmer-Laborites and the progressives, 
pe for—and their increasingly close identification 
indicates that they know its real significance. It 
ire labor far more than labor could hope for in 
of its own. If it marches in closed ranks with 


itural allies the danger of a fascist movement 
admits that 
w Deal has not come out against the profit system 


r will remain remote.’ Common Sense 


has the Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota, but 
ns that 
no less radical 


“its actual accomplishment and potential- 
And the more the 
r forces work in it the more its direction will be 


nitely to the left.” It also asserts that the fight over 


progressive 


Supreme Court has cleared the air, and it welcomes 
vage within the Democratic Party. It foresees a 
gnment of conservatives and liberals in separate 

parties if the present trend continues until 


ll, similar arguments have postponed the organ- 
f that third party ever since 1924, when Senator 
La Follette made his remarkable run and polled nearly 
million votes, with little or no money and an organ- 

n that was created overnight. With his death that 
ment ended. In 1928 we were told that the thing 
was to wait until 1932. That year also turned out 

not propitious, but since then we have heard a great 

f talk about the absolute necessity of a Labor 

Party coming into being in 1940 to solidify the advances 
1 under Franklin Roosevelt. Now once more pro- 

ves are called upon to stay in the party fold. Frank- 

ems to me shortsighted reasoning. In the first place 
ulding one’s hopes upon a politician, and a polli- 

who is in addition a Roosevelt; and that means 
uncertain. The resemblance between 
lore and Franklin is much greater than most people 

In 1912 Theodore denounced the Republican 

Party as an alliance of thieves and crooked capitalists 
uid that it ought to be smashed for good and all. 

not in the least exaggerating the violence of his 


hing very 
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language and can give the exact quotations if a ybody 
wants them. Four years later he was back in the party 
of the thieves and crooked capitalists. No one can fore 
tell ust where Franklin Roosevelt will stand in the next 
three years, particularly if the Republicans should make 
great gains in next year's elections. In the most brilliant 
analysis of the President and his future that I have seen 


anywhere, Stanley High in the current Harper's wonders 


whether Roosevelt's faith in his ability to prove that the 


most critical and pressing problems can be worked out 
inside the structure of capitalism and democracy would 


survive a major defeat. There are still other questions 
that may be raised about him 

For one thing the President is steadily underminin 
democracy by encouraging the growt mils 
the United States. Wherever you find large armies and 
navies, there you find enemies of democracy. Beyond 
that, the politician in him may make him yzeld to the 
Southern reactionaries in his party. | am afraid that the 
power of those Southern bourbons is underestimated by 
my friends the editors of Common Sense. There is no 
evidence that so practical a politician as Mr. Roosevelt 
will carry the New Deal to the point where he will 
alienate all the Southern leaders. Yet if he were he iding 
straight for the radical changes we need in our national 
life he would have to repel them more and more, if not 
break with them altogether. As I have rx peatedly pointed 
out, the Robinsons and Harrisons and other Southern pol 
iticians who have been standing for the New Deal have 
hardly done so out of any genuine conviction of the 
necessity of radical reforms—the abolition of economi 
privilege or the redistribution of wealth. They have Op- 
posed the anti-lynching bill and the wages-and-hours 
bill, and they may be counted on to stand fast if at iny 


time there should be a real att mpt, let us say, to unionize 
the South, to give some measure of justice to the Negro, 
or to end the horrors of the share-cropper system. Nor 
has Mr. Roosevelt yet shown any real readiness to cut 


loose from the corrupt Democratic machines in some of 
our largest cities. 


So I, for one, am not prepared to accept the position 


of Common Sense. 1 do not propose to | ime in 193 
three years prior to 1940, that we no longer need a third 
political party. Too many times I have seen promising 
pelitical movements wrecked by faith in some “good 


man,” and seen that good man go bad or pa 


; from the 
scene and leave the political parties just as they were 
before his advent. I regret that my production-for-use 
friends are today so willing to climb on the Roosevelt 
band-wagon. Three years from now they may thoroughly 


regret it too. 








A (,00d Doctor’s Story 


Little, Brown and Com- 
What Dr. Cronin doesn’t see is that, as Ezra P 
Say, it's m ney ind its misappropriation and artth 
that I can discover to review ity that are at the back of our troubles, and that un 

the same time the sce the thing through to tts source yor In S&¢ 
tory m Cronin of rs is an inkling of that. But th 
Ss. cal prot s10n 1ore needs to be shown 
the than th ibin x-Harrow) profession or 
blishers the profession, the writing profession, in my humble 
rise and not in the present case been much illuminated 
of consider- WILLIAM CARLOS WIL 
drabbest 
the world. 
e. though ibly NT y 
soes with apd North of the 60th Parallel 
IS professior Not without oe 
| ne 1s Mar on 


idon 


40,000 AGAINST THE ARCTIC.’ 
William Morrow and Compar y 


ERE is a fascinating account of 
has been taking place tn 
the evolution of an Arctic empire in Siberiar 
have long been regarded as suitable only for p 
ments. Startling tn the rapidity of its develon 
pioneering venture has been made possible by the 


nation of ultra-modern inventions with the scient 


oF a totalitarian stat 


Mr. Smolka’s book presents a narrative of 


journey of a British journalist with 


language, but it has all the fascination of a nove 


tains geographic and other scientific data which ar 


Pa) 
only in related books printed in Russian | 
plane, and the tce-breaker, work:ne 
mome which have onened within the space of a few y 


radio, the aut 


ry wonderin at precisely the sought-for “Northeast passage’ as a commercial 
to come so pat his plot. In the tion route alone the bleak Siberian coast. The r 


main the medica irt of the book ts first-rate and will prove, all of it north of the 60th parallel of latitude 


] think, ever he general reader its chief attraction. Were the line of the Trans-Siberian Railway—is one-thi 
Dr. Cron val a writer as his views in this book of Asia and twenty five times that of France. Tho 
rah m t physician, perhaps the book as tt stands in resources, it has hitherto lacked two vitally essent: 
would ver har isted, which would have been a pity ments—colonists and transportation. The Sovicts call 
But as a iter isn't up to that “America of the future.” 

I an nother physician who might have Up to recertly only nine small vessels had 
done better by the material. He lives up the line from my hazards, effected the Northeast passage. The open 


suburb ar Mas people call “fits,” so much so that to be found during the brief summer is usually tn sep 


his old mother te Irives about with him protective ly on areas which vary with each season. Today the route 1s trav 


has call ts nsist in moments of passion when he by a dozen vessels innually, and many more ships o 


is constrain ’ rhuman laws to seduce any woman who within the two sections which are separated by the « 


comes within hi lius of action at the moment. And he has coast of the long Taimyr peninsula. Ice-breakers are s 
} 


been di r | yea several batches of children by at the more difficult points along the route, and th 
various young womer tify e remains for all that a bache many airplane stations. When in difficulty a vessel s 


lor a en] members! nm a local church, the Chamber a radio call for a plane ; in an hour or two the plan¢ 


Poor fellow! Such a scouts ahead for open passages, and then drops to 


re would be the by parachute a map with the possible route indicat 


Connecting this northern transpor wion route 


rsions by the legend in gilt Trans-Siberian Railway al 


ong the southern border 
jacket, for which. by the empire the navigable Yenisei River flows due n« 
be held responsibl A Krasnoyarsk to Dickson Island. Situated near the 


ctor who 1s a preat novel circle is the new polar capital of Igarka with a popul 


in the sense that Norman 12,000 in the winter time and 20,000 in the summer 
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fleets of vessels go out to Murmansk, a port north of 
rad which is always open, and thence many of then 
t Britain. Krasnayarsk, where the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
sses the Yenisei River, is today quite a modern city 
iny skyscrapers. 
ly removal of the two great handicaps to the devel- 


of this territory is now promised The main staple 


of export have been lumber, fish, and furs. Exporta- 
the first of these has been curtailed by the long and 
insportation and by the fact that coal for the vessels 

) 


brought tn from the outside. Coal, 

1 at Norilsk, which 1s not far from the Yeniset 
being connected with it by railway. Similariy, it 
iry to import salt for preservation of the fish 
ver rreat salt deposits have been discovered at 


n the Siberian coast, and 150,000 tons of it will 
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Europe's Wars 
MADNESS. By Stephen and Joan Raushenbush. 
ashington, D. C.: National Home Library Foundation 


OF EUROPE’'S WARS. By Alfred M. Bingham. 
th a Preface by John Dos Passos. Common Sense 


LO cents. 


M rAZINGC 
\W HEN the Senate Committee Investigating the Munt- 


tions Industry began to map out its work in the 

of 1934, it decided upon two principal objectives: 

imum amount of national publicity for its findings 

1 view to familiarizing a large section of the popula 

tion with the facts as they came to light; and the passage of 
tion to rectify such evils as might be found to exist. 

s toward the latter goal has been very meager, a fact 

vhich the committee cannot be blamed, for it tried val- 

to get the necessary laws passed and met with con- 

! opposition. The only significant piece of legislation 


enacted—as a direct result, no doubt, of the committee's 
¥ is the Neutrality Act, which as it now stands on the 
te books is a far cry from what the committee recom- 


1 in the beginning, and which is being attacked with 


( erable justification both by those who are for and those 


re against isolation. 


the matter of publicity, the results have been more en- 


ng. Indeed, the actual amount received has exceeded 


mittee’s most extravagant expectations. There ts some 


however, whether the evils revealed have impress d 
ves upon the public mind sufficiently to 


action for their abolition. The Raushenbushes, who 


stimulate 

sely connected with the committee and who base their 
interesting little book largely upon its findings, are in 
testing the public, challenging “those who want this 
ry to stay out of foreign wars” to do something about it. 


lest their readers might have overlooked or forgotten cer- 
letails, they devote approximately half of their space to 
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md not by | ves | 
mis] nd very S | 
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oO i \ I 
a rete i t 1 af 
nation’s sentiment on drafting men for 

Chief consideration is given to a proj OV 
ernment produce ‘most of its combat munit | a) 
be no objection to the principle, they point out the 
power of the nation to provide for ts natio efense 158 
absolute.” A lvantages to be gaine 1 fror na \ ire 
these: it would prevent the growth of mils m, which 4s 
now working toward an alliance between munitions makers 
end the army and navy; military secrets would not be di 
vulged as readily as they are now; the pover nt would 
save money through lower production costs and would re 
move the vested interest which munitions manuf now 
have in war; and, finally, the disgraceful practice of bribing 
foreign government officials would be ended 

No doubt any one of the proposals could be, with com 
paratively little effort, shot full of holes. Indeed, one could 


find in the authors’ own analysis of the powert 


and political forces which cause wars grounds [or cor ININ 
this list as purely palliative in character, doomed to failure 
since Our economic order ts what it is. Such a dis; on of 


these honest and sincere proposals would be a grave mis 
take. War is dangerously near, and any sugys 


poning the fatal day is worth considering. The price of the 
took should make possible its wide distribution. It will be 
a pity if peace groups do not undertake t bute it in 
large quantities. It should, especially, be made avarlable to 


1 


workers, who may be encouraged by it to tal effective 


action against war. 


Another ple 1 for American tsolation ts advar 1 in Al 
f:ed Bingham’s pamphlet, “Beware of Euroy War This 
is a passionate and hysterical summation of arguments why 
the United States should stay out of Euro) juabbles 
It would seem that ample defense of this tl is possible 
without resorting, as Mr. Bingham does, to half-truths about 
the similarity between the Hitler and Stalin which 


seck to prove that neither side is worth fighting for. Par 


ticularly disconcerting ts his callous and largely inaccurate 


account of what is happening in Spain. The pamphlet is 
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however, be se of its first four pages, which 
| nm Dos Passos contrasting the cur 


with the European scene. It Is written in 
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t will | ive a levance 1 

of sul | h of the fi ( l 

1 tl vilization of which Mann |} if 

If G was tl prop! of m« f 


more intimately connected by tl! 
f I It was Goethe who taught 

\ ling they touched into autobiography 
h rcfully marked periods and its succession 
that hoolbovs are compelle | to memorize, has 
of a literary career; ‘the smztatzo Goethe 
pe and mythically mold the life of an artist.” 
1 Goethe to Wagner is to proceed from egoism to 
rficially his art bears a closer relation to the 
but actually it distorts and transmogrifies it 
pr nd the whole thing. Freud again, as an 
t! f, needs no justification, yet Mann has 
t mn metaphysic by emphasizing the 
phenomena at the expense of the 

i { , 

f of t lf-conscious, then, Mann ha 

( ) | nniqu but also | 
y of the artist. Others, by 

! ned | waren ol 

' philosophy, Ibsen 
1) {the R ant | 

I l I n of a German father 
per oscillating between two 
rgecors and the bohemian; as for the society 


which produced him, he can neither live with it nor 
it. For Mann, at least, this impasse is now over, ar 


free in limbo to be as idealistic and eclectic and n 


as he likes. By shedding environment factors his psy 


which always made more of symbols than of reflexe 


into mythology. 
T. S. Eliot, in his review of ‘Ulysses,’ welcomed 
an element that would bring richness 


modern novel. With Mann, ‘The 
the gap between realism and allegory 


Chekov’s faculty for evoking the 


and patter 
Mountain” 


In his Noz 


Magic 


portentous by the tr 
when the specter of fascism 1s conjured ut 
nance of a hunchbacked hypn 


Italian watering-place. The Joseph trilogy comes as 


effort to abandon the particular for the typical, the 1 
for the universal. Though it seems a brilliant ex 
historical imagination, it cannot avoid ertain oat 
museum; its scenes are all dioramas and its characte 
of the taxidermist’s art. 

This later mythological approa h, heavily expli 


wilderingly mystical by turns. is observable in ‘Freud. ( 


Fantasia on the Left 


THE CONQUEST OF POWER 
CHISM, SYNDICALISM, 
AND COMMUNISM. By 


Friede. Two Volumes. $7.50 


LIBERALISM 
SOCIALISM, FAS 
Albert Weisbord. | 





S I read this huge book, an old story familiar 
sides of the Atlantic came to my mind time and 
The wife of a governor pays a surprise visit to a state 
She is shown over the grounds by a guide who discourses 
intelligently about the conditions of the inmates. W! 
compliments him on his courtesy and knowledge, rare \ 
among the officials of the region, she is surprised to 
that he himself is an inmate. He tells her a plausib! 
heartrending story about being railroaded to the instit 
by a faithless wife in league with an unscrupulous phy 
In high moral indignation she promises to go directly 
forthwith. As 
leave, the guide suddenly boots her in the rear, raises 


governor to secure his release 
proving finger, and exclaims in rising inflection, “Don’t 
get to tell th 


I pl ke d 


governor!” 


up this book with large expec. .tions. Ther 


systematic and compre hensive account in English of th 


ments it sets out to treat. The author has been active 11 
crganizations. He has been disillusioned with the opport 
leadership of the Communist Party. Here, then, on 
to find some fresh 


not by a pedant or ivory-tower a 


insights into the theory and prt 


ocial doctrine 
but by an individual who had had first-hand experien 


the class struggle in the raw. Alas! Save for the p 
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it is hair-raising, the book is utterly pedestrian. It 
not even approach the mediocre level of the much- 
| doctoral dissertation. It is based largely upon secon- 
ind tertiary sources—and some poor ones, at that. The 
rs familiarity is, in the main, limited to works avail- 
ble in English translation. Many of these he seems to have 
ened at random. In the preface Mr. Weisbord tells us he 
frst conceived this work as a political primer. But although 
w Offers it as ‘‘a standard treatise,’ it has nothing in 
10n with a standard treatise except length and price. 
The reader will search in vain for a straightforward presenta- 
mn in their own terms of the social philosophies to which 
e book is presumably devoted. Mr. Weisbord is so eager to 
expose theories he disagrees with that he cannot take the 
ne to expound them. No genuine analysis is given; the 
icisms take the form of elaborate non-sequiturs. 
All these, however, are the usual faults of leaders of lost 
sects who write their apologia pro vita sua in the guise of 
rd treatises. But Weisbord’s distinction is the number 
kicks he administers to the governor's wife. I give a 
llustrations. First is his discovery that John Dewey has 
red his liberalism in the direction of fascism. Proof? A 
from Dewey's “Liberalism and Social Action,’ in 
which he says, according to Weisbord, “Liberty in the concrete 
s release from past oppressive forces.”” That Weisbord 


\TION 





: few |! 


es Dewey is relatively un- 
tant. (What Dewey actually says is: ‘“Liberty in the con- 
signifies a release from particular evils.’’) The boot in 

r comes in Weisbord’s comment which immediately 
vs the sentence quoted from Dewey: “Is it not clear 


beralism is now preparing itself to be the midwife to 


probably unintentionally 


American organized and fascistic capitalism?” 
[his pales into insignificance compared to the variety of 
in Communism which Weisbord offers as a substitute 
ewey's American liberalism. “Lynching is something 
ry American Communist to understand and not to 
It has its roots in the democratic traditions of the 
ry. It is the action of the mass itself which takes the 
irectly in its own hands. It shows a contempt for the 
regular legal process. It is something in which millions of 
S rners and Westerners have taken part... . Commu- 
must point out not that the process of vengeance or 
ct action of the masses in the streets has been incorrect, 
that the lynching has generally been in the wrong di- 


7 


Everything after this must sound anticlimactic. But as 
nce that such comments are not unrepresentative, I cite 
ther examples. Polemicizing against those who have criticized 
logma of inevitability in the Marxian tradition because 

ls to make human activity both unintelligent and un- 
telligible, Weisbord counters with the observation: “If in- 
trumentalists say that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
nevitable, it is because they conceive that fascism may 
and they trim their sails in advance in order to meet it.” 

not only critical intellectuals who play into the hands 
fascism; any labor leader or radical who demands jobs 
t workers, according to Weisbord, is guilty of the same 
“The Communist is in fact negating his own prin- 

; when he demands any jobs under capitalism, since all 
inder the present system can tend only to weaken the 
iriat and strengthen the bourgeoisie and, with it, the 
list state.” Indeed, Weisbord does not hesitate to charge 
lutionary organizations in the United States with aid- 
ing the Department of Justice. “That [they} have not been 
to having the police register their members and 


‘ 


+ 









sympathizers can be seen from the fact that they register no 
protest to the demands of the United States postal authorities 
for the names and addresses of all the subscribers of their 
papers, in order to obtain the second-class mailing privileges.” 

This has its pathetic as well as its humorous side. But Mr 


Weisbord’s state of mind is not without its social significance 
He was formerly one of the leaders of the American Commu 
nist Party and ideologically is still living in what is techni 
cally called “third-period communism,” i.e., the period of 
Communist sectarianism gone mad. His views can be matched 
by other choice selections from the history of the American 
Communist movement. The startling thing about it is that 
this and similar wisdom has been hatched by what its dev 
otees call “scientific socialism.”” The larger issues which Mr 
Weisbord’s case raises are: What in so-called 
socialism, as understood by orthodox Marxism, produces such 
attitudes and thought processes? What qualities of political 
leadership can we expect in practice if it is based upon 
theories of this type? What kind of institutional safeguards 
can be devised to protect the masses from saviors who regard 
themselves as the Voice of History when by some strange 
quirk of events power either falls into their hands or is thrust 
upon them? It is only in relation to such questions that Mr 
Weisbord’s thought merits discussion 


scientific 
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Cressida of Troy 
A TROJAN ENDING. By Laura Riding. Random House 
$2.50. 


HE importance of Troy to Miss 
quently the reason for this novel, cannot be stated in a 


ey 
Ri Wang, af d conse 


few words. Miss Riding herself has written a great many 
words without making the matter too clear, though she has 
kept it in a strange way interesting. Few novels have been 
more personal in the sense of being saturated with a theme 
for which there appears to be no language available, and in 
the sense also of driving the reader constantly to wonder 
what the special meaning of the story is to the author. In her 
preface Miss Riding remarks that if she had been surer of 
her knowledge she would have written a poem about Troy 
Leaving aside the fact that the best of all poems would have 
been her competitor, she was doubtless wise to do as she did. 
But it was not her knowledge of which she was unsure. It was 
herself; or rather it was the thing she wished her novel to 
say. Homer was so sure of himself that he expressed himself 
perfectly; the “Iliad” as a whole, that is, is what he had to 
Say. “A Trojan Ending” is no such whole, though it has 
many brilliant parts; something is still unsaid. To use a 
phrase which one of Miss Riding’s critical books has made 
current, it is a modernist poem: as close to us as the air we 
walk in, and as difficult to see. 

At no time is the thesis of the novel—for, to be a little 
gross, it has a thesis—necessarily true. Miss Riding’s con- 
viction that the world of Troy was like our world remains 
for all its intensity an isolated conviction, and quite possibly 
nonsense. The Trojans and we alone have been mature; 
“ready to be alive’; “happy.’” We count our miseries, of 
course, and even our agonies, as Priam’s people counted 
theirs; but like Priam’s people, and particularly Cressida, 
we are blessed with “the certainty that what we now live has 
the essential taste of life—that is what life verily tastes like.” 
No other age in what Miss Riding contemptuously calls 
history ever got anywhere near such certainty. “The rest 


] ] 


adolescent interval—was elaborately insincere.’ It 
to Miss Riding, for whom 
humanity is most precious. 


} 


a reader who comes to her 


ill not be compé¢ lled to believe 

discover what it ts that 1s so precious. 

rney back to Troy,” says Miss Riding, “is a journey 

through a dream.” Through her dream, that 1s; and as in all 
dreams the connections are missing. 

The heroine is Cressida, around whom, both at Troy and 
in the Greek camp, an endless conversation collects itself. 
Miss Riding’s people must talk a great deal because they 
must talk for her. She is never dramatic, for the simple 
reason that the story has no existence outside of her dream. 
And Cressida for all her intelligence is something of a 
prig because Miss Riding is so consciously using her to make 
the point that cannot quite be made—the point about Troy's 
perfection and about its utter, its unaccented awareness of the 
truth concerning itself. Troy’s danger, indeed, is that it will 
languish in its grace and fade noiselessly out of being. “The 
Trojans,” mused Helen, “had a gentle power of growing 
tired—which was their sanity. Yes, the Greeks were insane. 
The Greeks had a greed for destiny. They did not live.” Troy 
has learned how to be bored beautifully, how to know every- 
thing without growing ugly from the knowledge. Yet therein 
for Cressida lies the threat ts extinction. “Could it be that 
the very trueness of Troy has weakened the Trojan appetite 
for lit t could - and that ty Cressida goes over 
to tl reck camp during the truce bring back an infec- 
tio ; i - lif sah ilso why she deserts 
Troilus { s. For roy itself ild not remember, 
it would 1 und is enchantment, unwakable be- 

- nor would the Greeks 

go to Diomedes; with him 
ime; the shame, 

More 


r guises would erow the 


in Troy in the depths of the 


hau l 


ting unification of what 


iS 


and as morals: we 

either as to Troy 

4 book is vague. 

conversation 1S 

wrenching of 

yus, and the sum 

larus and [hersites) 

» novelists. So that 

of Miss Riding’s secrets, many of 
picasure 
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F. W. P. Homework 


1 M/ 


editors of magazines, 





The N Al 


newspapers, and publishing houses. The present 1 
contains writing that fell between the two possib Short¢ 


Septemb 


could neither be used in the publications of the ay, 
Project nor be sold elsewhere. - 

The character of the prose in ‘American Stuff 
curiously outmoded, as though journalistic realism had 
exhausted its vitality in the work of Theodore Drei: 
clair Lewis, and James T. Farrell. Much of it is repet 
and therefore dull, using the clichés of what Mr. A 
calls “the American here-and-now.” It should be reme: 
here and now, as well as always, that the superficial . 
of dialect and the “‘true-life’’ confessional are seldom v 
and the material from which they stem is of histori 
only if arranged and edited by such brilliant techni 
social criticism as Helen and Robert Lynd. 

Many of the short stories and semi-autobiographical sk 
in this collection are inept examples of a style that ha 
called acceptable by popular magazines. This fact, rathe: 
the subject matter characteristic of a depression period, 
them rather heavy reading. The best things in the book 
Nathan Asch’s “Heart's Desire,” Leon Dorais’s ‘Mar 
Man Is Standing There,” and two legends, “The Leg: 

Sharon” and “Lookin’ fer Three Fools,”” reported by | 
R. Cole and Luther Clark, respectively. In these four 
there is an obvious effort, though one not uniformly si 

to penetrate the surfaces of human consciousness and 
meaning to its expression. In the latter legend one se 
enough the rich material out of which Erskine Caldw 
ated his short stories and novels; and here again it wait 
the creative imagination to give it form and meani: 

The verse in this collection has of course the san 
tions as its prose; the few exceptions are in the wor! 
cent McHugh, A. T. Rosen, and Lionel Abel, an 
remarkable Negro spiritual, the twenty first recorded 
South Carolina Project Workers of Efhngham. Agai 
thing of the same blight of gloomy and uninspired I 
falls upon the work of the sixteen graphic artists wh 
illustrate this book. But in justice to the artists it s| 
said that all achieve a level of competence that 
sporadically attained by the fifty or more writers. ° 
of course no mystery behind this general improv 
cause of the vast amount of work done under the dir 
the various art projects throughout the country, it 
to exercise editorial discrimination, and it should 
remembered that those who were unemployed, in 
received technical training. 

In all fairness it must be said that the present volur 
not pretend to definitiveness in its selection, nor dé 
resent the total achievement of its better-known cont: 
It must be regarded as a first step toward recogniz 
responsibility of a civilization to its writers. The | 
which actuated the Federal Writers’ Project is soi 
clear; even in the fragments of work contributed by | 
Lomax, who ts the National Folklore Adviser, one « 
of its usefulness is clearly visible. The other dir 


already established by the forthcoming publication 
project's guidebooks. But the production of a creative 
ture involves aesthetic and cultural problems that 
solved within a short time period by any federal ad: 
tion. It is to be hoped that permanent federal emy 
agencies will be established after existing projects | 
completed. Those who cannot live by their writu 
should be given every opportunity for further re 
American folklore or to find means of employment ot! 
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